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Christianity and the Economic Order 
An Interim Report 


In the interval between Study No. 7 “The Church and Economic Life,” published January 25, and the 
next number in the series we present a digest of criticisms received since that date, prefaced by a 
review of comment on the Pittsburgh Conference. 


As our readers know, Studies No. 6 and 7 in this series 
were published in quick succession because of the ap- 
proaching Conference on the Church and Economic Life 
held in Pittsburgh, February 18-20. Since the report of 
that meeting is now available in pamphlet form no sum- 
mary of it is necessary here. Some recorded impressions 
of the conference are, however, in order. 


Concerning the Pittsburgh Conference 

In interpreting and appraising the work of the Confer- 
ence three things should be kept in mind: 

1. It was a delegated assembly, convened by the Federal 
Council, consisting mainly of laymen and composed of 
persons chosen by the participating denominational 
bodies, church councils and allied religious agencies. 
2. It was a free assembly, whose proceedings in no way 
committed the several bodies and organizations repre- 
sented, or the Federal Council of Churches. 
3. The report, while representing a substantial consen- 
suis, must be read as a document prepared under the 
pressure of time and therefore not comparable either in 
content or in form to pronouncements upon which more 
time and thought can be expended. In other words the 
report is a quick formulation of the points on which 
majority opinion crystallized. 


There were many expressions of satisfaction that so 
much agreement was reached under such difficult condi- 
tions. Participation in discussion was extensive and va- 
ried. Observers have noted the greater readiness and ex- 
perience in debate on the part of the labor leaders than was 
shown by the business men. Yet on the whole the latter 
as well as the former seem to regard the outcome with a 
good deal of satisfaction. 

A letter received from a member of the Conference who 
had read the criticisms of it quoted below, contains this 
paragraph : 

“Random discussions, free thinking, airing of griefs and 
displaying prejudices, all were a part of this democratic 
procedure. It wasn’t wasted time except for dickerings 
on words and phrases. No perfect results were obtained, 
nor were they expected, but no one will deny that progress 
was made in thinking together and honestly differing with 
one another, perhaps because of prejudices and griefs to 


some extent, but that would be expected from imperfect 
men,” 

Perhaps the most significant single feature was the ac- 
ceptance by a predominantly lay conference of the principle 
of responsibility on the part of the church for action on 
economic issues that have ethical import: 

“It is suggested that official church bodies, both denomi- 
national and interdenominational, face the moral issues of 
the economic order of our day and make pronouncements 
about them which can be transmitted to local church 
groups for study and action.” 

Concerning economic legislation the Conference noted 
that the complexities of the legislative process create an 
obligation on the part of “denominational and interde- 
nominational bodies” to “provide information for church 
people on issues which have implications for the Christian 
conscience.” As to direct support of specific legislation 
(which the Federal Council has done only in exceptional 
instances) the Conference said: “When the moral issue is 
clear, official church bodies should not hesitate to speak 
on legislative questions.” 

The major economic issues that challenge the Christian 
conscience were broken down into specific questions which, 
it is hoped, will furnish the basis for continued discussion 
by local and regional conferences. Much enthusiasm was 
expressed for such a projection of the Pittsburgh Con- 
ference into the future. 

Readers of this SERVICE will be interested to know that 
in defining the responsibility of the church in the economic 
sphere the Conference drew heavily on Study No. 7. The 
distinction which the Study Committee had insisted on 
between the appraisal of the profit system as a method of 
conducting economic enterprise and a Christian evaluation 
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of the profit motive is reflected in the following statement : 

“Profits are characteristic of a money economy and are 
defensible, subject to proper methods of accumulating and 
distributing them. The profit motive is a further ques- 
tion, concerned more directly with the motives and aspi- 
rations of men. Christians must be actuated more largely 
by a service motive than by a profit motive.” 

Thus, while taking its stand within the existing order, 
the Conference maintained the necessity for discipline of 
the profit motive. For many years this has been taken 
for granted in church pronouncements but latterly in some 
circles the profit motive has been exalted to the level of an 
absolute, standing outside the moral law. 


We may refer here to two published criticisms of the 
Conference. David Lawrence in the United States News 
for March 28 in a two-page editorial, ‘Mixing Religion 
and Politics,” finds some things to commend in the report, 
but also finds in it an “unfortunate confusion of purpose 
and formula.” Ile quotes some commendatory para- 
graphs in the Christian Century's account of the Confer- 
ence, but the burden of the editorial is one of warning. 
Mr. Lawrence regrets that there was debate over whether 
or not profits are “defensible.” He notes that a motion 
to strike out the word “defensible” in the statement quoted 
above got a substantial, though minority, affirmative vote. 
(The Conference did strike out the word “thoroughly” 
before “defensible” in the original motion, which did not 
seem consistent with the rest of the sentence.) 

Mr. Lawrence finds in “some of the bulletins of the 
INFORMATION SERVICE” an intimation “that America must 
look forward inevitably to a mixing of religion and poli- 
tics.” He goes on to say that the Pittsburgh Conference 
“if it followed logically some of the expressions of its 
delegates” might lead to “participation of the church in 
governnient or to an attempt to attain political results 
through church action.” The words “political” and “eco- 
nomic,” he says, cannot be sharply distinguished. When 
the church undertakes to study the economic order it is 
“beginning to study the political order.” There should be 
“honest acknowledgment” of this “at the very beginning.” 

(Our current series of studies has explicitly recognized 
this interrelationship of economics and politics, and in 
Study No. 5 set forth at great length the perils lurking in 
economic collectivism. ) 

The other published criticism of the Conference ap- 
peared in Christianity and Crisis for March 17. The 
writer of the article is Dean Walter G. Muelder of the 
Boston University School of Theology. He was a member 
of the Conference. His criticism of the method employed, 
regardless of whether or not one agrees, may well be con- 
sidered in relation to future undertakings of this kind. 
He declares that the Conference was “significant as an 
event and frustrating as an experience.” He thinks too 
little attention was given to the study materials in the 
hands of the delegates. 

“The marketplace of ideas,” says Dean Muelder, “was 
glutted with questions, opinions, facts, and prejudices with 
no classification of goods and no division of labor. When 
the situation would get bad enough, a small committee 
would be appointed to meet over the lunch or dinner hour 
to hammer out some specific propositions for debate, with 
the result that the Conference discussions often revolved 
about the particular concerns of dominant talkers, whose 
speeches resulted in their being placed on the interim 
committee. It would be arbitrary to say that the ideas of 
these people, which found their way through the secre- 
taries to the final drafting committee, represented the 


meeting of minds of the Conference. There was no fun. 
damental meeting of minds,” 

The concluding portion of Dean Muelder’s article con. 
tains six conclusions which are reproduced here on the 
assumption that all such criticism is revealing and useful, 
no matter to what extent it is endorsed: 

“(1) It is a matter of profound regret that the Pitts. 
burgh Conference had no Christian message to bring to 
the present crisis. The leaders were probably right in 
assuming at the outset that this was impossible to hope 
for. Such is the present dilemma of ‘church-type’ Chris. 
tianity. (2) There was no profound clarification of the 
fundamental issues and conflicts in economic life. The 
ten issues listed above were finally accepted but not really 
pointed up or placed in a hierarchy of importance. (3) 
Despite the varying types of economic order prevailing in 
the world community, it was conservatively assumed that 
the issues confronting American Christianity were largely 
in the realm of moderate reforms within the traditional 
American system. There was no real awareness of the 
revolutionary situation in the world. (4) The Conference 
continued the justification of the criticism made in one of 
the preliminary memoranda to wit: ‘Most Protestant 
pronouncements on economic and social questions, .., 
with the exception of the Oxford Conference Report, 
have comprised a list of single items, largely unrelated to 
each other or to any central core. If Protestants would 
speak authentically to the needs of our time, they need to 
ask the fundamental questions about our society and seek 
fundamental answers, rather than merely to attempt to 
prescribe remedies for specific ills.’ The second section 
of the final report fell into this traditional mold. (5) 
Pittsburgh revealed that there are no short-cuts to genuine 
social Christianity. Therefore, it is urgent that the whole 
membership of the churches undergo basic Christian self- 
education. Follow-up work in study groups of laymen 
and clergy must go forward on many levels of general 
theory and specific inquiry. (6) As the forces are now 
aligned the labor leadership seems better prepared to go 
along with the liberal clergy on social issues than the 
business leadership. Business has taken its role and place 
too much for granted, while labor has been taking the 
moral initiative.” 

The reaction of the religious press to the Conference 
has been highly favorable, and friendly reference has not 
been lacking in the secular press. 


Criticisms on the Study Series 


The critic mail has been accumulating. Some of the 
letters and memoranda cover the earlier as well as the 
later studies in the series. In this summary chief atten- 
tion will be given to the latter. First, however, some 
general comments. 

A wellknown bank president has contributed by way of 
critique a copy of an address entitled “A Layman Looks 
at the Church” which includes passages particularly rele- 
vant here. 

“What gives the layman great concern,” he said, “is 
that a clergy, politically and economically illiterate, is be- 
ing used by the advocates of socialism, collectivism, and 
communism as heralds of a new order—an order that re- 
jects the competitive private enterprise system ; that repu- 
diates the concept of a representative republic under which 
America has sought and achieved an amazing fulfillment 
of democracy out and beyond all peoples on earth. 

“... Tragic it is to see the clergy, unlettered in the po- 
litical and economic realm, first repudiating that ideal 
which has elevated the individual far beyond all other 
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systems, and then adopting and pressing to its bosom the 
destroying poison of communism that will not alone deny 
God and Christ but will extinguish the clergy and the 
Church.” At the same time the writer makes an appeal 
for a unification of life, temporal and spiritual. He con- 
tends that “there are not three worlds—religious, eco- 
nomic and social—but only one world in which we move.” 
He is particularly concerned over ecclesiastical and creedal 
divisions in the church, which he thinks are of distinctly 
subordinate importance. 

An officer of a cooperative wholesale writes commend- 
ing the study series. They have, he says, “stimulated the 
thinking of many people who are truly concerned in more 
Christian, social and economic society, and are thus ren- 
dering a great service.” 

A nationally known minister writes that he is “increas- 
ingly impressed by the high order and great importance” 
of the enterprise. 

A Pennsylvania minister sends in notes on a discussion 
group in which the opinion was expressed that the Study 
materials are too theoretical and miss the basic issues, not 
taking account of the system as it works. 

An eminent economist and business statistician writes 
at length about the profit motive. It is his observation 
“that the men who are most altruistic are likely to be also 
strongly actuated by the profit motive.” Mentioning a 
number of prominent economists he says: “Each of these 
men has devoted a tremendous amount of energy toward 
making the United States a better place in which to live 
—yet each of these men has been outstanding as a profit 
seeker.” These considerations lead him to add: “If the 
ministers themselves are altruistic, and wish to promote 
the public welfare, they should also preach the virtues of 
the profit motive as the most powerful means of relieving 
poverty and increasing human comfort.” 


In another letter this correspondent says: “If it were 
true that all people in the nation were highly altruistic 
and unselfish, I myself would favor acting on the basis 
of that slogan. My observation, however, leads me to be- 
lieve that extremely altruistic people are rare indeed. I 
certainly am not one of them. I believe I can count on 
the fingers of my two hands all of such people that I have 
known in my entire lifetime.” 

A lay correspondent was stimulated by one of the studies 
to say that the profit motive is “strictly a personal matter ; 
it is not a question that can be settled definitely by moral 
reason. ... It is the business of Christianity to get a share 
of his profit. Government succeeds in extracting from 
him whatever income tax it needs for its purpose.” 

A professor of economics finds it difficult to distinguish 
in our discussion in Study No. 4, “Non-Profit Incentives 
in Our Economic Life,” between the economic motive 
generally and the profit motive. “Both are equally selfish, 
I fear, and both are overstressed. If you include interest 
on investment as a service factor it must be recognized 
that there are different rates of interest, depending on 
circumstances such as risk.” The mere fact that income 
is “non-contractual and contingent does not make it mor- 
ally inferior.” 

A leader of the public ownership movement thinks 
Study No. 4 should have disclosed “the evil effects that are 
so tragically present as a result of the extreme operation 
of the private profit incentive. From its operation in the 
lower elements of society the greed for gain and personal 
advancement results in all manner of abnormalities, and 
even petty crimes. In the larger field of financial and 
utility enterprise what amazing and almost appalling re- 
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sults follow from the extreme action of the private profit 
motive... .” 


Study No. 5—Freedom and Social Control in the Eco- 
nomic Order 


This study has inspired a number of comments. An 
eminent economist pronounces it a good study but ques- 
tions whether “a whole economy based on voluntary team- 
work is possible; in fact, manifest destiny seems to be 
saying that there are things that have to be done, which can 
only be done by government, with great enlargement of 
executive discretion.” 

A prominent industrialist commends a good deal in 
Study No. 5 and on the whole regards it as fair and logical, 
but finds some ideas in it that he considers unsound. He 
thinks that Hayek is “too narrowly interpreted.” Also 
he thinks that the study makes a too ready assumption 
that the responsibility of government in the economic 
sphere will increase. He likes the idea of teamwork but 
is afraid that the functional group idea connotes the “cor- 
porative state”—a fascist idea. 

This correspondent, reverting to the subject of profits, 
reports as a result of considerable study that total net 
earnings, including interest on obligations, of “all non- 
financial corporations in the U. S. averaged over the 25- 
year period, 1917-1941, a 5.5 per cent of gross income. 
That is to say, the aggregate sales prices of all corpora- 
tions included only 5.5 per cent for the payment for the 
use of the tools. Without interest it was slightly over 3 
per cent. That’s far lower than in any other country and 
in any previous period of history.” 

A highly respected labor leader thinks the study “over- 
estimates the prevalence of the free market in America 
today by its statement that ‘we shall have to deal with a 
relatively free market in a. large section of our economy 
for years to come.’ This may be true, but it ignores the 
basic fact that it is the monopolistic sector of our economy, 
concentrated in the durable goods industries, which largely 
determines the general level of employment and prosperity 
in this country. These industries constitute the heart of 
the business cycle problem and they are precisely the in- 
dustries in which administered prices and monopolistic 
practices are the general rule.” 

An expert on government writes: “One might make a 
strong case for saying that the ‘public interest’ is the re- 
sultant, or a compromise, or a sum of all the particular 
interests in our society, but it by no means follows that 
the ‘public interest’ is a resultant of those particular in- 
terests which are at present able to exert a powerful pres- 
sure on government agencies. Since in our political sys- 
tem controls over government policy are to a large extent 
divided and dispersed, we don’t have as effective a bal- 
ancing off of one interest group against another as is 
necessary for some kinds of government management in 
the public interest.” 

One of the most noted labor economists in this country 
regards No. 5 as one of the best in the series. He con- 
fesses that he found the others difficult reading, perhaps 
“too speculative and remote from our immediate prob- 
lems for me.” No. 5 is “lucid and readable and offers 
some suggestion as to how the general ideas might be ap- 
plied and practiced.” 


An expert in industrial management regards the study 
as the clearest exposition he has seen dealing with the 
problem of social control in our economic system. It pre- 
sents “in a brief and clear manner the ideas of the best 
thought leaders on both sides of this controversial subject.” 

An editorial writer on a large newspaper chain agrees 
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with the position developed in the paper but fears that it 
may give support to “those who think the churches are 
under great compulsion to believe that an indefinable 
something has to be done in a way nobody knows how, 
in places nobody knows where, to accomplish nobody 
knows what.” He thinks that the virus of “planning and 
social controls” will work fast enough and that the nation 
“scarcely needs to be whipped up by the reverend pastors 
to do the limited and reasonable planning” suggested in 
the report. 


A bishop makes the unique comment that the study 
combines both Greek and Hebrew contributions to the 
conception of society. “The Hebrew outlook is personal, 
moral, and intimate. If our businesses all conformed to 
the Hebrew schedule, they would be like little family fruit 
stores in which the grandparents have a place, and the 
parents have a task, and even the children can work more 
or less.” There would be no profit because none would 
be needed. On the other hand the “Greek influence has 
abstracted businesses into labor and capital and it draws 
off surpluses for investors. All these are in abstract 
terms—they tend to be impersonal and non-moral. And 
yet we do have to have some big business. In your team- 
work plan, you have made a place for both the Greek and 
the Hebrew principles.” 

One of our leading rural sociologists expresses much 
enthusiasm for the report though he fears it is “a bit 
optimistic in spots.” He thinks the treatment of Hayek 
rather too “tender.” He wishes that it had been pointed 
out that if “his suggestions re tariff, etc., had really been 
read” by leading manufacturers they would have been 
alarmed by the book. He condemns “its basic assumption 
that British and American cultures are so closely similar 
to the German that, despite our centuries of experience 
with democracy, we would behave identically.” 


A university economist finds the analysis careful and 
penetrating but wishes more had been said about pressure 
groups and about “ways and means of forestalling the use 
by them of powers of social control in ways so sharply 
against the public interest.” Trade unions and business 
corporations exercise powers that are “in a significant 
sense governmental” and may have anti-social effects. 
“Tf non-governmental groups are to exercise governmental 
powers, the social control implicit in their exercise some- 
how must be kept within the area of the public interest.” 


Study No. 6—Historical Development of the Christian 
Testimony Concerning Economic Relations 
Study No. 7—The Church and Economic Life 

Few reactions have been received to Study No. 6 which, 
as a historical document, most readers apparently regarded 
as beyond their competence to criticize. One newspaper 
columnist printed a garbled account and apparently found 
this historic review of Christian testimony a prelude to 
a wholesale endorsement of communism! 

A university economist and author who reads the studies 
with great care finds Study No. 6 less objective than the 
others. The writer says “the reader would never learn 
of Max Weber’s theory of the support Protestantism 
gave to capitalism, or of the facts which underlay this 
theory. The church had lost its universality, which was 
necessary to control universal economic practices and in- 
stitutions. Protestantism emphasized other-worldiiness, 
and freedom of individual conscience, also salvation by 
faith rather than works. And economic behavior was 
standardized by ‘laws of supply and demand,’ beyond 
control by the weakening religious forces. Protestantism 


had no confessional, no absolution, ultimately no Hell to 
give these institutions power. The precept: ‘Seek first 
the Kingdom of God—and all these things will be added 
unto you’ was sadly perverted, until the possession of ‘al} 
these things’ was almost taken as evidence that the King. 
dom of God had been sought. I feel one needs to face 
more frankly the difficulties Protestantism encounters jn 
trying to reestablish itself as a temporal moral force 
comparable to the medieval church.” 

An educator in the Middle West gives approval to 
these two studies adding, “Your statement on the church 
and economic life is the best thing I have ever read on 
this subject.” 


A sociologist and educator who is one of our faithful 
critics finds No. 7 “in the main an excellent summary of 
essentials.” To be sure he finds it “full of weasel words” 
and assumes that the authors have “paid too much atten- 
tion to criticisms received from influential churchmen 
who are wedded to a social philosophy totally unfit for 
the realities of this twentieth century.” He thinks the 
discussion of profit “represents a compromise with the 
morality of a much simpler society which simply cannot 
be recreated.” 

This correspondent stresses the need for industrial 
chaplains “trained for their job as a profession of the 
utmost value to society and not just as a peculiar devia- 
tion from the norm for a few exceptional ministers pri- 
marily trained for other functions.” He deplores the ten- 
dency of certain ministers to become experts in industrial 
relations and able to represent the workers’ side but too 
busy and “too onesided in their associations to fulfill 
completely the task which you have pictured.” He also 
points to “the need for a joint central institution of the 
Protestant Churches, so well supported, so influential, so 
thorough in its application to its task that it could stand 
on its feet in every storm of social controversy, for the 
purpose of constant survey and examination of our na- 
tional economic life in the interest of religion and mor- 
ality.” 

A university sociologist and author finds No. 7 a valu- 
able document because of the information it gives on atti- 
tudes, and expects to make use of it. He says he rarely 
applies formal principles, trying rather to derive his prin- 
ciples from data; in applying them he is “bothered by 
how much they have to be spelled out in detail, how much 
sacrifice has to be made”—that is to say, they have to be 
made “flexible in interpretation.” He records that he was 
once shocked to learn that in an arbitration proceeding 
neither union nor company would consider a minister as 
arbitrator. They thought ministers “keep their eyes too 
much on principles and not enough on the evidence.” 
(Perhaps there has been a change. We know some min- 
isters who have been in great demand as arbitrators in 
labor disputes.) 


Note 


Among the comments on the study series received from 
correspondents are some memoranda too lengthy to be 
reviewed at this time. It is our plan to deal with them in 
the next report as well as with certain brief but important 
comments for which there is not room in the present 
issue. 

Several other studies in the series are projected, includ- 
ing one of The American Economy in the World Economy 
and one on The Corporate Practices of the Church in the 
Economic Sphere. The need for the latter was particular- 
ly stressed by the Pittsburgh Conference. 
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